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SLAVERY AND MARRIAGE. 


“6 NCLE TOM’S CABIN” is a faith- 

ful picture of slavery: it also points 
out those influences which finally uprooted 
that institution. 

The escape of George Harris and his wife, 
rather than the spiritual freedom gained by 
Uncle Tom, is the climax of the story. 

The marriage-claim of George Harris for 
the ownership of Eliza triumphed because it 
was stronger than the Shelby slave-claim, just 
as a strong acid will displace a weaker one. 

There is a stronger claim than marriage 
that has yet to be heard. It is God’s claim 
upon us. This claim cuts as directly across 
marriage as marriage does across slavery. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart,” is a harder commandment to 
obey in the marriage- than in the slave-rela- 
tion. 

A master claims and exacts the labor of his 
slave ; a wife claims the love of her husband. 

Let George Harris, or any other married 
man, begin loving God in a practical way and 
with all his heart, and he will find that a jeal- 
ousy more cruel than the grave is burning in 
the heart of his Eliza. 

The world is besotted with marriage, just 
as the South was by slavery; in fact, it is 
just as common to hear marriage called a “ di- 
vine institution” here, as it was before the 
war to hear slavery called a “ divine institu- 
tion” in New Orleans. 

When mankind wake up to the fact that 
their relation to God is primary, and their re- 
lation to each other secondary, there will be 
started a holy zeal for the destruction of the 
marriage institution that will far eclipse the 
enthusiasm that has just destroyed negro 
slavery. 

“In the kingdom of heaven they neither 
marry nor are given in matriage.’”” Why? 
Because marriage is the last incarnation of 
idolatry and selfishness. The reason why the 
world is so dead to the frightful evils of mar- 
riage, is because the world is dead to its true 
relations to God. 

A man who is married in heart to a woman 
is just as inaccessible to God and inspiration 
as a man who hugs to his bosom a clay image 
of Buddha. 

Slavery was a barrier to mental culture. 








** Do not teach the slaves to read, or they will 
assert their freedom,’ was the argument 
against giving them a fair opportunity for in- 
tellectual progress. 

Marriage, in like manner, denies opportu- 
nity for spiritual progress. Its advocates 
say, ‘Do not allow man to rise out of idol- 
atry, lest heavenward culture should bring 
him to a freedom that marriage can never 
again take from him.” A man with an idol in 
his heart is not capable of entering upon the 
liberty of the sons of God. 

But, thank God, there is in the Oneida 
Community a Canada of liberty—one spot on 
this broad continent where the marriage idol 
is dethroned—one spot where the freedom our 
fathers sought is to be found: 

“Freedom to worship God.” 
A PILerm. 

New York, Jan. 28, 1867. 





SAVINGS BY WHOLESALE. 
HERE is one feature of Communism or 
combined families, which will be generally 

appreciated, viz., that of purchasing the nec- 
essaries and luxuries of life at wholesale prices. 
The O. C., for instance, is able to enter the mar- 
ket as a large dealer, and to rightfully deraand 
by reason of the magnitude of its purchases, 
that goods shall be offered to it at wholesale 
prices. Thus the forty or fifty families com- 
posing the Community, annually save a con- 
siderable sum, which would have to be paid in 
the form of retailer’s profits, provided that each 
family made its separate purchases. The 
profits of retailers are not uniform even in the 
same villages and cities, much less so in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Itis generally conce- 
ded that goods are sold in Oneida, and the 
neighboring villages at moderate profits, com- 
pared with those demanded in other sections ; 
yet the fact remains that the members of the 
Community, by reason of their combination, 
save, on average, two cents on every yard of 
calico ; four cents per yard on cambric ; from 
two to four cents on cotton cloth; from four to 
six cents on silesia ; six cents on corset jean ; 
from eight to ten cents ondenims ; three cents 
on common delaines ; from eight to ten cents 
on all wool delaines; about twenty per cent. on 
cassimeres, broadcloths, &c.; on ‘“* yankee 
notions,” including pins,needles, thread ,sewing- 
silk, brushes, combs, buttons, &c., the saving 
is often fifty per cent, and sometimes even one 
hundred percent. The retailers profits on su- 
gars are generally small, from one half to one 
cent per pound; on syrup and molasses about 
ten cents per gallon; on soda two cents per 
pound ; on brown soap two cents per pound ; 


on starch two cents; on kerosene from 
ten to twenty per cent; on lamps and 
lamp fixtures, the profits often reach twenty- 
five and thirty per cent. Flour is generally 
sold at a small profit, from fifty cents to one 
dollar per bbl. The profits on coffee are from 
four to eight cents per pound, and on tea from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents per pound, &c. 

These profits of the common retailer are 
here mentioned, not because they are exorbi- 
tant (for I do not consider them as generally 
unreasonable), but to indicate what is saved by 
the Community in the ordinary family purcha- 
ses, and what might be saved by families 
everywhere, if they would only take advan- 
tage of the enlightened principle of combina- 
tion. 

Besides the expense saved in actual out- 
lay, there is also a great amount of time, 
labor and vexation saved, by having the 
purchases of fifty families made together. It 
is nearly as easy to buy two pieces of calico as 
two yards; a barrel of molasses as a brown 
jug full; a cask of kerosene as to get a gallon 
can filled; a boat-load of coal as a wagon- 
load, etc. Think of the thought and labor 
and trouble of procuring in paper packages 
or kegs the 8000 lbs. of sugar used by the 
Community the past year, and of purchasing 
in sacks or single barrels the 180 bbls. of 
flour used during the same period! And then 
estimate the labor and perplexity avoided 
by purchasing at wholesale and in large quanti- 
ties the dry goods required by fifty families. 

0. C., Jan. 30, 1867. w. 


COMMUNISM THE COMPLEMENT OF 
REVIVALS. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan. 27, 1867. 
N working for and expecting the “ good 
time coming,” we should clearly discrim- 
inate between its substance and its form, and 
give to the former its due precedence. 

What is the first thing in importance? Is 
it Communism? Is it a mode of living to- 
gether in large families? Does some kind of 
social reform comprise the substance of the 
future as we see it ? 

I think not. These are but the form, not 
the substance. The substance of the kingdom 
of heaven now, as always, is an influx of the 
Spirit—a baptism of power, converting souls, 
as it did on the day of Pentecost, from dark- 
ness to light, from Satan to God. The hear- 
erson that occasion were convicted of sin and 
led to repentance. Into hearts thus softened 
by contrition came the heavenly Spirit, and 
they were filled with God’s righteousness ; 
and then followed the social manifestation of 
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Communism. ‘The succession of events on the 
day of Pentecost was in the true order of 
their importance—first the outpouring and 
reception of the Spirit, and then the flowing to- 
gether of their property in a system of Com- 
munistic distribution. 

Substance aad form ; religion and society— 
these act and re-act upon each other. The 
first is essential in itself, and the other is im- 
portant asa means. ‘The substance of a good 
life can exist, perhaps, under any social form. 
The believers of the day of Pentecost, for in- 
stance, saw fit afterwards, for prudential rea- 
sons, to recede temporarily from their external 
union, and this they did, without sacrificing the 
Pentecostal principle in their heart ; thereby 
showing that faith is not dependent on forms. 
But on the other hand the Spirit, when allowed 
free course, moulds institutions into harmony 
with itself, and finds in social modes its 
best auxiliaries. 

Communism being one among the social 
forms, we inquire what is its value compared 
with others, as a means of helping the Spirit ? 
How is it related to the revival movement, 
which represents the real substance of the 
*‘ good time coming” ? 

Tn answering this question we have first to 
note the fact that the great religious revival of 
thirty years ago was stopped, and rendered 
comparatively a failure by the obstacles which 
it encountered in the prevalent social system 
of that time. My opinion is that the revival 
went as far asit could go without a total 
change in the structure of society and manner 
of living. It could not mature itself and per- 
fect its work on account of the social conditions 
which stood in its way. 

The difficulty presented was, in a less aggra- 
vated form, similar to that which existed in the 
case of slavery. Institutions blocked the course 
of the Spirit. If the work of God had been to 
plant the gospel in the slave-holding states, he 
might have wrought upon the negro popula- 
tion by means of preaching and otherwise, so 
as to produce progress up to a certain point; 
but there he would have come in collision with 
the claims and interests of the masters, and 
the work would have had tostop. Slavery, as 
an institution, would have interfered with the 
education and free training necessary to per- 
fect the gospel work on the negroes, and the 
only alternative would have been to stop the 
religious movement for the time being, and 
abolish the social institution which hindered it. 
Slavery once out of the way, the work could 
go on. 

Precisely similar was the difficulty in the 
way of the great revival in the Northern 
churches thirty yearsago. It continued till it 
came into collision with. the existing forms of 
society. Then there was a dead lock, and the 
heavenly powers had either to retire from the 
field or to break down the form of society that 
opposed them, and start a new form that 
should be adapted to the principles of heaven, 
that is, Communism. This work constitutes the 
episode of the last thirty years. 


A few particulars will show wherein the col- 
lision between the revival spirit aud society 
took place, and wherein it is avoided by Com- 
munism. 

1. The revivalists found it necessary in or- 
der to secure the results they sought, to put 
people under a continuous pressure of truth. 
For this end they were accustomed to gather 
together and hold “ protracted meetings,” last- 
ing from three days to three weeks. These 
meetings were generally attended by success. 
Everybody saw that their principle was a good 
one ; and yet they could not be extended or even 
sustained because the constitution of society was 
against them. They were found to conflict with 
the household as organized on the isolated plan. 
The arrangements of each separate family had 
to be attended to, and this was incompatible 
with prolonged religious gatherings. So they 
went down. ‘The household prevailed against 
the church ; domestic institutions vetoed the 
means of the revival. 


Now observe the change that Communism 
brings. It takes a body of persons like a 
church, and instead of leaving them scattered 
about in separate families, it gathers them into 
one domestic establishment, whereby they are 
able to have meetings not only once a week, 
as in isolation, but every evening, or oftener if 
they choose. There is no impediment from 
Gistance, weather or household affairs. There 
you have a perfect provision made in the social 
structure for protracted meetings without end. 
The great revival agency is made permanent 
and universal. 

2. It was found necessary in revival times 
to use personal effort to bring the truth direct- 
ly home to individuals. People were invited 
to inquiry meetings, and when under conviction 
they took what was called the “ anxious seat” 
and offered themselves as subjects of prayer 
and pungent personal discourse. This method 
was very successful as a part of revival meas- 
ures, but it has disappeared with protracted 
meetings. Isolated society is not adapted to 
it. Only with the Methodists, when once a 
year they break up isolation and resolve them- 
selves for the time being into a sort of Com- 
munity at camp-meeting, is this system of per- 
sonal labor systematically practised. 

In Communism, it is a daily business.— 
Instead of being a difficult and forced thing, 
it is perfectly homogeneous to the social ar- 
rangements of a Community. Daily contact 
and acquaintance of the members with each 
other promotes confidence, while it reveals 
faults. Criticism by a large family circle is a 
far more scientific and effectual method for 
putting unconverted folks upon the “ anxious 
seat” than any of the agencies used at protrac- 
ted meetings, and for dealing with them cor- 
rectly as their cases may require when there. 

3. We might refer to the impossibility of 
guiding young converts, and of church members 
watching for and admonishing each other, under 
the old system of society—defects which were 
almost fatal to the revivals of former times, 





but which are removed by Communism. The 





single fact that Communism discharges its 
members from the multitudinous cares that 
beset. the separate household and from the 
fear of poverty that belongs to the selfish 
system, thus giving time and ability for re- 
ligious culture, shows its adaptation to a state 
of permanent revivalism. 

4. Above all, Communism abolishes the temp- 
tations and distractions of the marriage system, 
This was always the swamp in which revivals 
ended. Religious love excited sexual love, and 
then began either illegitimate amours or match- 
making intrigues, which spoiled the revival. In 
Communism, love divested of cheating, match- 
making and “ trouble in the flesh,” is taken in- 
to the church, and made a help to salvation. 

From these and many similar considerations 
it will be seen what is the relationof our 
new mode of society to the substantial inter- 
ests of the soul and of the future. Although 
as a form we might dispense with Communism, 
yet as a means of forwarding the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, its importance cannot easily 
be overestimated. 





RUMINATIONS AND REMINISCENCES. 
I. 

66 REAT is water, and human welfare is its 

profit,” I am tempted to exclaim in view 

of its manifold uses. It occupies a medial posi- 

tion between the imponderable, powerful—and 

I had almost said—-spiritual agents, such as 

heat, light, electricity, gravitation, &c., on the 

one hand, and the more manifest material part 
of creation on the other. 

There is a great deal said now-a-days about 
mediums. They are a class of characters who 
have been regarded as a sort of conduits which 
would tap the great reservoir of wisdom and 
power laid up in the spiritual world. Wonder- 
ful things were expected from them when they 
introduced the dispensation of the raps. Peo- 
ple hoped that they might discover hidden 
treasure and all sorts of useful knowledge by 
these helps. But they have been sadly dis- 
appointed. They had hoped for too much. 
These mediums did not have access to all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 


Now water is a great deal more reliable me- 
dium. It doesn’t cheat people. If a man 
wants to invoke the powers of force and motion 
from the inner world of nature, he has only to 
build an appropriate altar in connection with a 
rightly constructed vessel of water, offering up 
a continual sacrifice of fuel, and behold the god 
of force listens to his prayers, and comes and 
dwells with him, patiently driving his machinery 
so long as he attends carefully to the nec- 
essary rites and sacrifices. Please observe 
that this god of force, who “dwells amidst ev- 
erlasting burnings,” must have water for his 
medium before he can be of any service. We 
call him heat, and his altar is the steam- 
engine. Others invoke him under the name of 
gravitation. Like the fairies and sprites of an- 
cient fable he has his favorite haunts. He loves 
the foaming torrent and the silvery cascade. 
Men need only to dam the water and to build 
the wheel and accessories, to invoke his aid. 
On these conditions, wherever there is enough 
of his favorite medium (water), he is ever re- 
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liabie. Great and wonderful are the services 
which he renders. It is when we look out 
from our cosy fire-sides upon the bitter, biting, 
blustering snow-storms, that we are best dis- 
posed to offer gravitation the tribute of grati- 
tude that is really his due. It is chiefly his 
patient labors on the water-wheel of the saw- 
mill that have given us the comfortable roof, 
walls and floor which enable us so successfully 
to defy the assaults of Frost and Boreas. 


But mere outside protection against winter’s 
cold is not enough. In imitation of the interior 
fires that warm his own body, man must have a 
fire to warm his dwelling. Where fire is invoked, 
an appropriate altar must be reared. Without 
it, the indignant god descends in wrath and de- 
stroys our dwelling. Stones were once used to 
build these altars, but iron was found to be bet- 
ter. Let us inquire then how the iron is 
produced. Four things are necessary; a 
furnace, ore from the bed, coal from the 
furest or mine, and a blast of wind. Water as 
a mediator seems to be left out of the account. 
But no. His mediation cannot be dispensed 
with so easily. Much experience proves that a 
sufficient blast of air can be produced in no way 
so cheaply as by a water-power. Hence it is 
that furnaces are generally found in the vicinity 
of water-falls. 

But it is impossible for me to enumerate the 
ten thousand uses of water, as a mediator be- 
tween the great family of forces that dwell in 
the interior world and the outer world of inert 
matter. All honor to the water in the engine- 
boilers and the mill-ponds, those great deposit- 
ories of power, that yield us such royal service 
in so many different ways! Water is the great 
spiritual medium or oracle which, if properly 
propitiated and consulted, leads on to certain for- 
tune. The invaluable service of mill-ponds and 
iron works must be my excuse for offering a de- 
scription of a pond and iron-foundry in my na- 
tive neighborhood, the recollections of which 
are inseparably associated with the reminiscen- 
ces of my early life. 

Rivers that to Ocean run, 
Rise in clouds to meet the sun— 
Fall in showers on the hills— 
Flow from thence in rippling rills, 
Gathering then in babbling brooks 
Where the trouters fling their hooks— 
Stopped by man in headlong course, 
Where they rushed with torrent’s force, 
Resting there to gather strength 
Find their destined work at length. 
“Work is play, work is play,” 
Dimpling eddies seem to say, 
Waltzing on so “ blithe and gay.” 

H. J. 8. 


THOUGHTS AND THINGS 
FROM THE COMMUNITY STAND-POINT. 

From the records of a club which meets weekly 
for inquiry and improvement at O. C., we select the 
following expressions of individual feeling and 
opinion. To promote facility in public speaking, 
the addresses, both by men and women, are made 
from the stage : 


THE LETTER AND SPIRIT. 

Mrs. C. B. Bushnell :—I have been interested 
in the manner in which Mr. Noyes has held up 
the Bible as the true record of God’s communi- 
cation with men. He maintains, not as the 
great mass of professing Christians do, that the 
Bible is the only rule of faith and practice, but 
that it points to the Spirit as being higher than 
the letter. Paul says, “ The letter killeth, but 





the Spirit giveth life ;” and Christ himself says, 
“Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they which testi- 
fy ofme.” He does not say that the Scriptures 
are himself, but that they testify of him; and 
he also says, “God isa spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” We find that many are resting upon 
the letter of the Scriptures, and it is very evi- 
dent that we may possess all knowledge of the 
Bible, and have a perfectly intellectual under- 
standing of it, and yet fail to apprehend God as 
the Spirit which shall free us from the iaw of 
sin and death. Perhaps one great reason why 
God is not worshiped as a spirit is, that people 
cling to the letter of the Bible and linger, as 
Mr. Noyes says, around the guide-board that 
points to the city, and are satisfied with the di- 
rections, instead of going on and entering the 
city where they shall receive the beauty and 
glory found therein. The more I study to dis- 
cern the spirit of the Bible, the more I find my- 
self let out into the place of broad rivers and 
streams, and I can say, “ The Lord is my law- 
giver, the Lord is my judge, the Lord is my 
king, and he will save me.” And when I see so 
many in the world who are longing for truth as 
I was, and when I see here a band of brothers 
being raised up, who shall go forth as saviors 
from Mount Zion, declaring this truth to a fall- 
en world, I wish they may feel that they have at 
home, the sympathies and prayers of a band of 
sisters, that shall be living witnesses of the 
overcoming of the power of darkness in them- 
selves. 
THE TWO KINGDOMS, 


E. L, Hatch :—1 asked the children in their 
meeting what we were living together here for— 
what they thought our object was? They re- 
plied; “To establish the kingdom of God.” 
Well, I propose to mention a few points where- 
in this kingdom will differ from other kingdoms. 
We must not expect it to be like other king- 
doms. In the world and in the churches, and in 
all worldly kingdoms, a man may be dark as mid- 
night, spiritually, and yet may be put forward in 
various ways—may be raised to the highest office 
in the gift of the people. But except we be con- 
verted and become as little children, we can in 
no wise enter the kingdom of heaven. In the 
kingdom in which we live, the first thing we 
have to do is to confess Christ a Savior from all 
sin. That gives us the privilege of being 
members of the great school that is preparing 
us for present and future usefulness and happi- 
ness. As we go along in experience, we come toa 
point where we appreciate criticism. We con- 
fess our faults one to another, and even go back 
into historical criticism. In worldly society, we 
find that no such thing is done. No one feels 
obliged to make any exposure of faults, or of 
guilt. People feel at liberty to keep all their 
wickedness in their own hearts. But not so in 
the kingdom of heaven. As we proceed onward 
we find that we are in reality living in the judg- 
ment. And that proves to be a cleansing process. 
We are thereby separated from our past in- 
iquities and sins; and in proportion as that is 
the case, we rise into a state of peace, love, joy 
and justification. So far we are new creatures. 
Last, but not least, we come to the resurrection ; 
and if we may not say it has come in its 
fullest extent, we can sincerely look for its mani- 


AN ESCAPE FROM TOBACCO, 

A. L. Burt :—In regard to the way in which 
conviction and reform sometimes silently work, 
I will relate an experience which I once had, 
illustrating it. From a boy, I was addicted to 
the use of tobacco. I was brought up where it 
was common, and the habit was encouraged in 
me. I had used it ten or twelve years when the 
reform commenced, or rather was proposed, of 
abandoning it in the Community. I was then 
living in Newark. Mr. Noyes delivered a 
Home-Talk on the subject, the text eof which 
was, “ Meats for the belly, and the belly for 
meats; but God shall destroy both it and them.” 
In that discourse he brought out very clearly 
the importance of having our hearts established 
with grace and not with meats. There came 
conviction, with his talk, to my heart. The 
abandonment of the use of tobacco was set be- 
fore my mind. I did not pay much attention 
to it at the time, but in the course of a few 
months, I came home from work one night, and 
thought I would lay my tobacco box in my 
trunk for that night, at least, without really in- 
tending to drop the habit of using it perma- 
nently. After supper my hand went to my 
pocket a dozen times,I presume. In the morn- 
ing I thought I would not take my box te the 
shop with me, and did not. I sorely missed the 
indulgence several times in the forenoon. I 
thought I would keep my resolution for one 
day, and that night I confessed to myself, that I 
had lost my appetite for tobacco; and from 
that time to this, I have not had a particle of 
appetite for it. I did not take any credit to 
myself; it was not due to my own strength, but 
it was the result of the conviction that accom- 
panied the truth presented by Mr. Noyes. In 
a few months from that time, the Community 
abandoned the use of tobacco, en masse. I pre- 
sume these truths-which Mr. Noyes has been 
sounding forth, are producing an impres- 
sion wherever they go, and that sooner or later, 
important results will appear. I am therefore 
persuaded that we are none too soon in this 
movement of preparation to preach the gospel. 
I believe we shall be called upon to present truth 
to the world, in all its fullness. 

A GLORIOUS CAUSE. 

Sarah Mallory :—In thinking of being called 
upon to edify the class, I came to the conclusion 
that I would trust Christ, whether I had any thing 
tosay or not. Afterwards, 1 hadadream. I was 
called on the stage to plead for a father that 1 
dearly loved, and when there, it seemed as though 
Christ and some of the angels came down and 
stood near me. ‘Their spirit pervaded the 
whole atmosphere. All fear and commotion 
were gone. I could look upon the assembly 
with calmness and peace. I thought I should 
never again be afraid to testify of my love for 
my father. The glory of Christ and the angels 
made such a vivid impression on my mind, that 
when I awoke it seemed as though | had had a 
vision from the inner world. My soul seemed 
baptized anew into Christ, and his spirit  perva- 
ded my whole being. Words cannot express 
what I felt. I believe God is a God at hand, 
and not afar off; that he hears and answers 
prayer, and that he is willing and ready to help 
every one of us, if we will give him an oppor- 
tunity. Some of my brothers and sisters may 
think they are not called to say anything in 











festation and power in us and in the world. 
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cause. It isa glorious cause, one well worth 
living and dying for. I for one feel like putting 
my whole soul into the work of serving it. 
What we want is freedom—freedom to let 
Christ’s spirit work in us. We want liberty to 
think, to speak, and to act; and liberty we 
must have, let it cost what it will. 


EVERY ONE A SOLDIER. 


Ann S. Bailey :—I have been particularly in- 
terested in the idea that this world was created 
for a battle-field, where the powers of good and 
evil migh® meet, and that God created us for his 
soldiers—that we are soldiers for God. It is then 
a great and glorious thought that we can be fight- 
ing for him, We all see that there is need of la- 
borers ; but we are apt to think that a few only are 
called to this work, and that we as individuals, are 
not called. This isnotso. We cannot say that, 
any one of us. very one of us is called to do 
all we can. If we keep our hearts open, ready 
to move when God calls on us, we shall find 
plenty to do, and be happy in doing it. 


WE CAN DO ALL THINGS. 


Ellen Hutchins :—I am sensible there are 
tremendous evils that are opposed to our im- 
provement. The family spirit, fear and unbe- 
lief, are some of these, which must be destroyed, 
or they will destroy us. I know Christ is 
stronger than all of these evils, and that we can, 
through him, and the inspired use of natural 
means, do ali things. 


Sometimes when I am thinking upon the mo- 
mentous subjects that are before this class, I 
seem to be beset on all sides by natural thoughts 
and feelings, and have to turn away from my 
own human understanding. 

“To him, who on this mortal shore, 
The same encircling vestments wore ; 
To him I look, to him I bend, 

To him my trembling soul commend.” 

I thank God that I am called to be one of 
this people, and for the privilege of being here 
with you to-night, beneath this hallowed roof, 
the dearest spot on earth to me. It is here, 
within these sacred walls, that my infant soul 
has been nourished from year to year, by our 
guardian mother church, to whom this hall was 
dedicated five years ago. And now, the time 
may not be far distant when some of you will 
be called away to different parts of the world, 
upon this glorious mission of preaching the gos- 
pel of Christ to all mankinnd. And then, as 
did the Jews, whose faces were always turned 
toward Jerusalem, will not your thoughts some- 
times return to this beloved hall, where we have 
so long drank together from the fountain of life ? 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 

ODERN physiologists have determined the exis- 

tence and locality, of eight distinct nervous cen- 
ters or ganglia in the brain. Beginning with the larg- 
est, they are 1st, the cerebrum ; 2d, cerebellum ; 34, ol- 
Sactory bulbs ; 4th, corpora striata ; 5th, optic thalami ; 
6th, corpora quadrigemina ; 7th, ganglion of the tuber 
anulare ; 8th, ganglion of the medulla oblongata. 

The usual mode of determining the functions of 
these several ganglia, are 1st, to observe the effect of 
disease or injury, and 2d, to remove the part on a liy- 
ing animal, and to notice the result. The last is the 
most satisfactory of the two methods, and is the one 
usually adopted by professors of physiology, in their 
lectures before the class. 

During the lectures of Prof. Flint jr., at Bellevue 
College this winter, on the nervous system, he per- 
formed numerous experiments upon live pigeons, for 


the purpose of showing the effects produced by the 
removal of portions of the brain. As the brain 
itself is entirely without sensation, the operation 
causes but little pain to the animal, and by closing 
up the wound immediately, the rapid coagulation of 
blood, almost instantly checks the violent hemor- 
rhage. He first removed the cerebrum or large 
brain. After closing the wound, and sponging off 
the blood, the pigeon was placed upon its feet on the 
middle of the table. It immediately assumed the 
attitude and appearance of profound sleep, from 
which it could be aroused only by the most violent 
means. Its toes being pinched by forceps, it would 
simply try to pull the foot away, without making the 
slightest effort to escape by flying or even walking. 
A pistol was fired close to its ear; it gavea slight 
start, opened its eyes, and again relapsed into appa- 
rent unconsciousness. All power of connecting cause 
and effect seemed to be gone. The animal received 
impressions as well as ever; the spinal cord and 
other ganglia being intact. But the intelligence, the 
memory—the controlling power over all—is entirely 
gone. The animal undoubtedly suffers the pangs of 
hunger and thirst, but makes not the least effort to 
relieve them, and can only be kept alive, by forcing 
the food down its throat. By this and other experi- 
ments, it is proved conclusively that the cerebrum 
is the seat of the intellect. 

The next experiment is to remove the cerebellum 
or little brain. This is by far the more delicate of 
the two, as the bleeding is more profuse, and from 
its situation over the medulla oblongata, there is 
danger that the latter will be touched, causing in- 
stant death. By great care, however, the greater 
part of the ganglion can be removed. The effectis 
immediate and somewhat startling, at least it must 
be tu the pigeon. If it attempts to walk, a sprawl- 
ing tumble is all that it can do. An effort at flying, 
results in rolling from side to side, and finally in 
falling over backwards to the floor. It is with the 
greatest difficulty that the bird can keep on its feet, 
the constant tendency being to fall backward. The 
pigeon is perfectly conscious of what is going on 
around it, and makes every effort to escape, but is as 
helpless as though deprived of both legs and wings. 
The animal is suffering from the loss of the power 
to codrdinate its muscular movements. It receives 
impressions, and endeavors to respond to them, but 
has no control over the action of the muscles, and so 
tumbles about as if intoxicated. In fact its move- 
ments are precisely like those made when under the 
influence of alcohol, as can be easily shown by feed- 
ing a pigeon on bread dipped in whiskey. 

The next function to be demonstated is that pre- 
sided over by the corpora quadrigemina, or optic 
lobes. They are situated near the center of the base 
of the brain and are reached by an opening at the 
side of the head. The two lobes on the right side 
are first removed, the wound closed, and the pigeon 
is allowed to walk about on the table or floor, a 
string being attached to one leg to prevent his flying. 
We now try to find out what effect, if any, has been 
produced on the functions of sight. Carefully bring- 
ing the hand near its right eye, the bird instantly 
starts away and tries to escape. The right eye, then, 
or the one on the same side of the head we operated 
upon, is apparently as sound as ever. The hand is 
next brought round to the left eye and no notice is 
taken by the pigeon of its presence. This experi- 
ment is repeated in a way to clearly demonstrate the 
total loss of sight in the left eye. 

In this experiment we prove two things. First, that 
the function of sight is presided over, or controlled, by 
the optic lobes; and second, that the nerve fibers from 
each lobe cross, or decussate, to the opposite side of 
the head in their distribution. This last fact is also 
demonstrated in other ways. A wound on one side 
of the head will produce paralysis on the opposite 
side of the body. Excitation of the nerves of mo- 
tion on one side of the spinal cord will produce mus- 
cular movements on the other. 

The ganglion of the tuber anulare’is next selected 
for examination. This nervous center is placed deep 
in the medulla oblongata, and is reached from below. 
Its removal causes a total loss of voluntary motion 
or will power. Remove all the brain but the tuber 





anulare and medulla oblongata, and the animal stil! 


breathes and makes voluntary movements. But break 
up the tuber anulare and all voluntary motion in- 
stantly ceases, 

Experiments on the olfactory bulbs have been 
made, but are not quiteso conclusive as those already 
given, chiefly from the difficulty of determining the 
loss of smell in lower animals. 

Injury to the corpora striata has been found to 
produce paralysis of the external muscles of respira- 
tion. 

The optic thalami are connected with and assist 
the optic lobes, or corpora quadrigemini. 

The last ganglion is that of the medulla oblongata. 
In one sense, this may be said to be the most impor- 
tant nerve center in the brain. Every thing else 
may be broken up, and the animal still breathes. 
But touch this small spot with your probe, and res- 
piration instantly stops, causing death in a very few 
seconds, by apnea. By using artificial respiration, 
the action of the heart and blood-vessels can be pro- 
longed. Still, the animal is considered dead to all 
intents and purposes, even though the functions of 
organic life continue active after respiration has 
ceased. G@. E. C. 

New York, Jan. 30, 1867. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


ONEIDA, Jan. 27.—To-day we look out upon the 
wild scene of a winter’s storm. The pines on the 
lawn are huddled together as though they had dis- 
covered that unity is warmth as well as strength ; 
and are bitterly complaining that Boreas is making 
them his sport; they are singing the same mournful 
cadence as they sang of old, when the wind first de- 
scended to earth and sought among them, a voice. 
Those Norway spruces too; I will warrant they have 
at last found a clime parallel, at least, with that of 
their ancestors ; as they stand hulf buried in the snow, 
writhing in the northern blast. The aspen shakes as 
it never did before; while a few remaining winter- 
seared leaves are fluttering and clinging, as it were, 
for life, to the young maples by the road-side ; lest by 
some mishap they should lose their hold and be at 
the mercy of the storm. Nothing seems to escape 
the fury of this storm but the fishes in the pond. I 
wonder if they feel it, as they lie nestled. among the 
rocks under the cold ice. While I write I hear the 
wind whistling through the registers and flues; 
screaming around the corners of the building; frol- 
icking with the window-sashes and the clinging vines 
about them; and all this mingled with the mellow 
tones of the distant organ, as they swell and die on 
my ear amid the stormy din. My soul is thus in- 
spired with a reverential awe for the God of the ele- 
ments. 


....The course of travel to Willow Place, usually 
so direct, is now a tortuous affair, the regular high- 
way being in nearly complete possession of the snow 
drifts. The drifts between us and the bridge are in 
some places about seven feet deep, and from thence 
to the factory, a mile distant, they are much of the 
way higher than the fences. Up to the last storm, 
teaming had been kept up on the top of the drifts; 
but we are at last driven fairly off into the field. The 
passage now is made through the orchard west of 
the road to the bridge, thence by the boarding-house 
door to the Hitchcock barn, thence via Mr. Hubbard’s 
barn to the west side of the road, thence to Mud- 
creek bridge, thence to the top of the bill, thence 
through the field to Mr. Town’s cow-yard, thence 
round the southwest corner of his barn and the north- 
east corner of his house to the turnpike, thence west 
to the factory. Ifthe above directions do not suffice 
for the inquiring traveler, let him ask for a guide. 

...-At the request of Mr. Marshall, Secretary of 
the Vernon Agricultural Society, a report has been 
made out on “The Oneida Community : its Build- 
ings, Manufactures, Agriculture, &c.,” to be submit- 
ted for publication in the Report of the State Agri- 
cultural Society. Mr. Marshall in one of his previous 
reports made a brief but favorable mention of the 
Community, which was published in the Annual 
Volume for 1862. 

...-The Horticulturists have commenced making 
boxes for grapes. They design to make 500, which, 





added to 500 which were left over last season, will, 
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they think, be all they shall need the coming season. 

...-Passing through the Children’s dining-room 
this morning as they were taking their breakfast, 
about twenty in number, we asked the mother pro 
tempore, what we should say about her children ? 
“ Nothing,” she replied, “ except that they are every 
one well; perfectly so.” 

....We have commenced reading in the bag-bees, 
“ Felix Holt,” a new novel by the author of Adam 
Bede. Mrs. H. C. Noyes is the reader. 





Diep at the Oneida Community, Jan. 6th, Mrs. 
Sylvia Hapgood Hamilton, aged 66. Mrs. H. was 
one of the earliest members, removing from Syracuse 
with her son E. H. Hamilton and his family, and 
joining the little compang here in the second month 
of their gathering, April 1848. She was a person of 
great strength of character, with a tender conscience 
toward God, which made her a good co-operator in 
all our enterprises. She was honored and loved not 
only for her own virtues, but as the mother of two 
of our best men. Her disease was a cancer, and it 
was a crucible in which the beauty of her inward 
life was exquisitely developed, so that her latest im- 
pressions on her friends were the best. 


PerRsoNAL MovemeEnts.—Mrs. H. A. Noyes is 
spending a few weeks with her relative, Hon. W. C. 
Bradley, in Westminster, Vt. Mrs. 8. K. Dunn and 
Geo. E. Cragin are at Wallingford. T. R. Noyes is 
at Oneida. Mrs. H. H. Skinner is at New Haven. 
Among our visitors this week have been Miss C. 
Macknet and E. H. Hamilton. 


COPPERED PICKLES. 

UR medical students in New York have been 

testing some of the city pickles for copper. The 
test is made by simply thrusting a bright needle into 
a pickle and allowing it to remain there several hours. 
If there is any copper present it will be deposited on 
the needle, giving it the characteristic red color of 
the metal. From one specimen of pickles which were 
warranted not to contain any copper a heavy deposit 
of the metal was obtained by this test within six 
hours. The copper is present as an acetate, and may 
come from boiling the vinegar or pickles in a brass 
or copper boiler which has been allowed to become 
coated with the acetate of copper or verdigris. Some 
manufacturers have been known to use this pigment 
in the manufacture of pickles to produce the fine per- 
manent green color, which by some is thought to be 
so desirable in this article of diet. It may be taken 
as a rule, that pickles with a permanent green color 
contain copper. The test is the needle, and any one 
can try it. i 


DOES FREEZING KILL FISH? 


Mr. Eprror :—In the last issue of the CrrcuLar, 
under the head of “ Community Gossip,” I noticed 
an account of an experiment by G. R. Kellogg, to 
test the question whether a frozen tish can be resus- 
citated, the result of which being against the fish, 
conflicts somewhat with a previous experiment which 
was reported in the CrrcuLar of Nov. 26, 1866. I 
am obliged to question the fairness of Mr. K’s exper- 
iment as a test, for the following reasons: In the 
first place, the hollowing-out of a piece of ice, and 
freezing the fish into a solid cake by filling the cav- 
ity with water, was unfair. In this condition the 
perch may have died for lack of water before it was 
frozen. But the more probable hypothesis is, that 
the fish was killed by the pressure, caused by the 
water freezing around it, as well as inside of the 
body, thus subjecting it to a great pressure in two 
ways, and destroying perhaps, the vital organism of 
the body. 

In confirmation of the experience referred to in 
the Crrcutar of November, in which apparently 
frozen fish were found alive after thawing, I will 
State a similar instance which has come under my 
observation. On drawing a trout weighing three or 
four pounds from the waters of a lake, I threw it 
down on the ice, and proceeded to fish for more: 
The day was severely cold, and in a few minutes my 
fish was frozen stiff. On starting for home I placed 
the trout in my basket, apparently as hard as a 


stick. On reaching home, a distance of two miles, | 


I put it in a tub of well-water to thaw. After a 
time, on proceeding to dress it, I found the trout 
swimming about in the tub. How long the fish would 
have continued to live, or whether it would have 
come to life at all, if it had been frozen a longer 
period, I cannot say. The experiment being wholly 
accidental, I did not at the time undertake to in- 
vestigate the subject. A fair way to test the ques- 
tion, it seems to me, would be to place a fish thus 
frozen, in an ice-house for a certain length of time, 
and then thaw it by placing it in a considerable 
quantity of spring water.  ¢ 
[Two facts in respect to fish seem now to be well 
proved. First, that they can te killed outright by 
hard freezing; and second, that they will stand 
considerable freezing in the open air without losing 


life. Thus we see that while a great deal of 


freezing will kill a fish, a little will make it live all 
the longer and better. Mr. Hy. Pothesis thinks this 
circumstance is another fact in favor of homeopathic 
doses. } 


THE VOLCANOES OF HAWAIL. 

Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, Dec. 10, 1866. 
EING a constant reader of the Crrcunar, I ven- 
ture to offer to it, as a contribution from these 
far-off “ Isles of the Sea,” something of a description 
of the volcanic phenomena of the island of Hawaii— 

the largest and most southern island of this group. 
It is a well known fact that this group of islands is 
of igneous origin. Submarine fires commenced the 
work of elevation in unknown ages past; and sub- 


terranean eruptions have continued until some of 


our mountain summits stand 14,000 feet above the 
sea-level. The whole Hawaiian group has been 
raised from unmeasured depths of the ocean. Nor is 
this elevating process completed. The southern por- 
tion of Hawaii covers a vast abyss of fire, from 
which hot steam and gases escape at a thousand 
rents. 

Mauna Loa is the great crowning dome of this 
part of the island, and it is of itself only an immense 
volcano. From base to summit on all sides it is 
scarred with pits, rents and cones, and ten thousand 
marks of fiery struggle. From these fissures, amid 
yawning craters, molten floods have disgorged from 
time immemorial, spreading and solidifying all over 
the mountain, rushing in fiery streams and cataracts 
down its sides, expanding over the plains below, 
sweeping down forests, licking up lakes and rivers, 
throwing up mounds, ridges and hills, and leaving a 
surface resembling a sea suddenly congeaied in a 
tempest. 

Kilauea is the great active voleano of Hawaii, not 
to say, of the world. It is a vast and nearly circular 
pit near the eastern base of Mauna Loa (Long Moun- 
tain). Its depth varies from 600 to 1,200 feet, the 
difference being occasioned by the filling up and the 
disgorgement of lava. The circumference is about 
74 miles. The pit is sunk in a vast, level tract, and 
one may ride for several miles along its margin, and 
from his saddle look down into the black, smoulder- 
ing abyss of lava, listening to its mutterfngs, its hiss- 
ings, its belchings, the cracking and rending of its 
solid strata, and the startling detonation of explod- 
ing rocks and gases. He may also witness its fiery 
jets, its smoking cones, its molten streams, its glar- 
ing caverns, its burning ovens, its boiling pools 
and its raging lakes of liquid minerals, and alla 
thousand feet below him. Portions of this crater 
have been in constant activity since the foot 
of man first trod these shores, and tradition informs 
us that the natives have no knowledge when Kil- 
auea was not active. 

A great eruption occurred in 1859. This combined 
the elements which kindle the emotions of sublimjjgy, 
grandeur, awe and terror. It commenced in June, 
and for 27 miles it was chiefly subterranean. For 
17 years the great cauldron of Kilauea had been 
slowly filling up. The fused lava had been rising, 
and fiery demonstrations had been increasing within 
the crater, and becoming more and more vivid and 
startling. Many lakes of boiling fusia opened in the 
bottom of the crater. 
from five to twenty-five feet high were spitting out 





fire and sulphurous gases, with a voice which resem- 


Scores of hissing cones of 


bled the letting off of steam from a hundred steam-en- 
gines. Fissures opened all over the floor of the cra- 
ter, from which lines of fire were every where seen’ 
like chain-lightning in the clouds, At length the lat- 
eral pressure of the igneous lava became too great 
for the walls of the pit, and the fusia found vent in 
subterranean galleries, some 1,200 feet below the rim 
of the crater, and for days the flow was so deep and 
obscure that it was known only by the subsidence of 
the lava in the crater, and the cracking of the super- 
incumbent strata, under which it was flowing toward 
the sea, and the throwing up of puffs of gas and 
smoke, and of hot jets of lava from the fissures. 


As the liquid mass was drawn off from the crater, 
the solid floor which had rested upon it, fell in 
with cracking, crashing and roaring sounds, like 
those of ice when the water is drawn from under it. 
When the molten stream was within 12 miles of the 
sea it broke ground in a vast burning flood, and from 
this point it pushed its way over the surface, consum- 
ing forests, filling up pits and ravines, licking up 
pools of water, sweeping around and over hills, bear- 
ing immense rocks and bowlders and immense masses 
of earth upon its bosom, and finally pouring over a 
precipice some thirty feet high into the ocean, in a 
sheet of fire, one mile broad! The scene bafiles de- 
scription. The ocean boiled intensely, and the wa- 
ters were heated and fishes killed for twenty miles 
along the coast. The explosion of the rocks, the 
shivering of lava, the detonation of gases, the smoke, 
the sulphur, the clouds of steam, the flashes of lurid 
light conflicting with darkness, and the confused rage 
of the elements, formed a scene of awful sublimity. 

For three weeks, this river of fire flowed into the 
sea, pushing out the coast line, and raising large 
mounds of tufa and sand, which towered from 200 
to 300 feet above the water. 

All eastern Hawaii was lighted up at night, and 
the scene resembled a burning firmament. The 
length of the stream above and below ground, was es- 
timated at 39 miles. It was from one to three miles 
wide, and of unequal depths; say from 4 feet on the 
margin, to 100, 200, and 300 feet in basins and cen- 
tral channels. The subsidence of lava in the crater 
of Kilaeau was 400 feet. The depth of Kilauea after 
this depletion, was more than 1000 feet. 

A pit 600 feet deep and two or three miles in di- 
ameter, furnishes an area sufficient for pyrotechnical 
displays on a grand scale, and such as are often wit- 
nessed in this wonderful laboratory. 

But Kilauea is only one of a score of lateral valves 
extending on all sides to the ocean. Within the past 
two weeks, a new eruption has taken place on the 
summit of this mountain in the old crater of Moku- 
weoweo, 14,000 feet above the sea. A. W. A. 





ADULTERATION. 


NHE subject of adulteration of food is not wholly 
a pleasant one to contemplate. It would be 
more agreeable on sitting Cown to your evening 
meal to know that your butcher and grocer and 
dairyman and landlord are incorruptible, and fur- 
nish you nothing but articles genuine in their line ; 
but such a pleasing assurance seems to be denied to 
mankind at present. Where is selfishness, there 
will be competition, where is competition there 
will be roguery, where is roguery, there will be 
adulteration, and where is adulteration, there folks 
will talk about it. Since then it must be known 
and talked about, we may as well enjoy the 
grim fun which a 7ribune editor contrives to extract 
from the subject in the following paragraphs, show- 
ing some of the latest achievements of the food-pre- 
paring fraternity - 

“Those who, in spite of the Levitical law or 
the wisdom of Mohammed, will persist in eat- 
ing lard, will be pained to hear that by a pro- 
cess peculiarly nasty—we beg pardon, but in 
Webster’s biggest dictionary there is no word 
so proper to use—lame hogs, sick “hogs; un- 
washed hogs, whole hogs, with hogs found dead 
in the streets, are thrown undressed and un- 
cleaned into a boiler and the steam let on. 
The component parts of a hog are thus severed, 
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the solid parts sink, the lard is drawn off and 
sent to market as a beautiful, steam-refined 
article. What is then done with it is known 
only to the initiated. There are those who be- 
lieve that it suffers another change into that 
mysterious and exasperating grease known as 
“ boarding-house butter,’ which, spread upon a 
hot and hideous abomination called bread, 
made from that kind of flour of which we have 
recently spoken, and floated down into the hu- 
man interior by pure Java coffee made of 
beans or something worse, alleviated by blue 
milk from the carts and tempered by sanded 
sugar, has a tendency to produce that state of 
the physical system known as dyspepsia, and 
which we are sure not seldom ends in strings, 
and strychnia, and justifiable felo-de-se, In 
such case, the ingenious extracter of the essence 
of pig in Cincinnati may be regarded in a strict 
moral sense as a murderer ; but there is a crafty 
way of taking off people of which the gentle 
grand -juries never take cognizance. 

“Tt is not at all creditable to human nature 
that such a phrase as “ tricks of trade” should 
have become stereotyped, and that such a thing 
as adulteration should have been reduced to 
something like a mystical science, known to 
adepts and transmitted by tradition or in little 
books, from one generation of sharpers to 
another. Everybody knows it. It is no 
secret that there is a secret. ‘“ Caveat emptor” 
—“ let the buyer look out”—is a maxim of the 
benevolent common law; but how is a buyer of 
small stores for family use to be continually on 
the lookout for poison in the ounces or the 
pounds which he purchases for a daily or week- 
ly supply of his kitchen? He must trust the 
small tradesman, and he (if he be honest him- 
self) must trust the large one, and the large one 
is too often the last to be safely trusted. In 
all quarters of the globe the work of sophisti- 
cation goes on. In an evil hour, here at home, 
the convenience and also the profit of grinding 
and granulation were discovered, and since then 
nobody has been sure of a good cup of coffee, 
nobody has sprinkled pepper on his chop with- 
out fear and trembling, no housewife has been 
certain of the spices which she used. And the 
general quality of all articles of this description 
has steadily deteriorated. It is so in every- 
thing. In solids there is sham and in fluids 
there is destruction. What stuff the imbibers 
of “pure old Bourbon” swallow, to the aston- 
ishment of their innocent and insulted stomachs, 
is known only to the “ mixers”’—what diaboli- 
cal porridge is sold under the honored name of 
“lager,” it is not probable that the brewers 
will tell us, unless they happen to quarrel 
among themselves—what dried foliage is 
smoked or chewed as tobacco, perhaps the cab 
bage gardens and brave old oaks could inform us. 


“But we considerately abstain from details. 
If one is to be fed upon witch-soup ( recipe in 
Macbeth), or cat-meat, ignorance is certainly 
bliss. But the best of the joke, and a striking 
proof of the adaptability of man to circum- 
stances, is, that the world is like certain hearty 
individuals who do not care what they eat or 
drink, and go on trustfully swallowing the most 
dubious dishes and beverages, fearfully and 
wonderfully made. In this very carelessness of 
the purchaser is the strength and safety of the 
adulterator. He expects and he gets nothing 
worse than an occasional growl, which does not 





in the least diminish the amount of his monthly 
bills against his patrons. He knows very well 
that, by sticking to the sale of inferior goods, 
he gradually debauches the taste of the neigh- 
borhood and brings down the standard of ex- 
cellence. Having destroyed the palates of five 
or six of the blocks about his premises, he is 
thereafter at liberty to dust, and mix, and gen- 
erally bedevil his wares, without the least fear 
of detection. He is responsible for thousands 
of stomach-aches, but he never hears of one of 
vhem. If an epidemic should break out in the 
vicinage, nobody can.tell whether it is to be at- 
tributed to bad air, bad sewage, bad water or 
bad groceries. The retailer has pocketed his 
money; the wholesaleman has pocketed his, 
and the undertaker has smilingly pouched his 
gratuity, and it is all right” 

Incidentally connecting with the above, we have 
this week an account printed in another column, of 
a test applied by our friends of Moffatt Abbey, by 
which they detected the presence of copper in city- 
packed pickles. And still further, an experienced 
jelly-maker of the city informed the same parties 
this week of his method of coloring his fruit-jellies 
with cochineal “to make them please the eye.” He 
said, moreover, that “he made a most excellent 
peach-jelly from the oil of almonds, without a par- 
ticle of peach-juice in it, and it gave good satisfac- 
tion.” Itis our hope that the Community will be 
known as a foe to all adulterations, and that what- 
ever they make for market they will sell by its true 
name. 


A SHORT CHAPTER IN PHYSICS. 


NOT BY A PHYSICIAN, 


HEN asmall quantity of water is dropped 
upon a red-hot stove, you all know how 
it rolls about without wetting the surface, and 
without suddenly boiling or bursting into steam. 
Physicists designate this phenomenon as the 
spheroidal state, and most liquids are capable of 
assuming the same condition, when placed on a 
surface heated to a considerably higher degree 
than the boiling point of the liquid used. Wa- 
ter may be thus sustained on the surface of oth- 
er liquids whose boiling points are much higher 
than its own; e. g., on sulphuric acid, which can 
be heated to more than 600 deg. Fahr. without 
boiling. In a suitable vessel, with sulphuric ac- 
id heated nearly to this point, we may first add 
water, which assuming the spheroidal state will 
then in turn support alcohol, which boils at a 
lower temperature than water, and the alcohol 
will again sustain on its surface in the same con- 
dition, ether, whose boiling point is still lower. 

The remarkable, but essential circumstance in 
this phenomenon is that though the temperature 
of the plate or cup must be much higher than 
the boiling point of the liquid, yet the temper- 
ature of the liquid is always found to be below 
its boiling point. 

By taking advantage of the circumstance that 
the temperature of the liquid in the spheroidal 
state is always below its boiling point, the in- 
teresting experiment of freezing water, or even 
mercury, in a red-hot vessel, inay be performed. 
A gpantity of liquid sulphurous ( not sulphuric) 
act which boils at 14 deg. Fahr., placed in a 
red-hot crucible immediately assumes the spher- 
oidal state, and is therefore below 14 deg. Ifa 


little water is then introduced into the acid it is 
quickly frozen. By means of a mixture of sol- 
id carbonic acid and ether in the spheroidal state 
Faraday was able to freeze mercury in a heated 
crucible, at a temperature said to be probably 
as low as 148 deg. below zero. J. J. 8 








THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 
ITS INFLUENCE ON THE JEWS. 


R. WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, 

in a couple of fascinating volumes en- 
titled “The Holy Land,” re-sketches “ some of 
the facts and sceneries which assist in framing 
the sacred story.” In his “ Night Ride to Mo- 
din,” he tells us of the Maccabees, those shrewd 
and able chiefs who “led Israel away from the 
Mosaic theory of a divine government into the 
adoption of a worldly principle of nationality ; 
a position in which the Jew lost his birthright 
of a universal priesthood ; to which birthright 
he was not recalled until John went forth into 
the wilderness and began to baptize his country- 
men back into the kingdom of God.” The in- 
fluences that had long been at work upon the 
Jews, preparing them for this great change 
wrought by the Maccabees, are set forth in the 
following extract from a chapter on “ The Great 
Separation.” Among those influences we note 
that of the Greeks, who had their share in 
fashioning the Jews during those centuries 
which lay between the last of the prophets and 
the birth of Christ, and which brought forth 
Socrates and some of the ripest fruits of the 
Grecian genius : 

“An outward and political change so vast could 
not have been pruduced by a single man, or by 
a single generation of men, however gifted and 
courageous, unless it had been prepared in the 

opular mind. The change had commenced in 

abylon, and had come upon the Exiles in the 
seductive guise of culture and progress. 

“Those men of Judah and Benjamin who had 
been carried away captives from a poor coun- 
try into a rich one, from village labor into the 
magazines of a great city, from the companion- 
ship of rustics into a society in the last degree 
busy and refined, had found that in their new 
country the fields were better tilled, the houses 
better built, and the people better clad. Every- 
thing on which they gazed had seemed to them 
a lesson and a reproach. The fruits were riper, 
the wines were purer, the arts were nobler, than 
their own. For Babylon was the wonder of 
Asia; her walls being leagues in length, her 
gates numbered by the score ; a temple, of which 
the ruins make a hill, and a palace to which St. 
James’s would be a kennel for dogs and lions, 
filling her royal quarter; an inland sea lying 
close by her ramparts; from which a broad 
canal bore ships to the Persian Gulf. Her 
hanging gardens won the admiration ‘of Greeks 
who had exhausted every marvel of the Nile. 
A poor Hebrew in the streets of Babylon was 
like a Savoyard in the Rue Royale, a Shetlander 
at Charing Cross. 

“ During the years of their captivity, the tribes 
had become a new people. Nearly two genera- 
tions having lived and died in the great city 
and its neighborhood, the young Israelites had 

rown up with strange ideas and habits of life. 
They had not yet ceased to plant vines and 
olives, to till the soil, to breed sheep and goats 
—for it was not until the later ages of Rome, 
when the Jews had. lost their right to possess 
land, that they learned to become dealers and 
chapmen, to excel in the cunning of trade, to 
buy and lend money, to understand jewels and 
perfumes, to practice magian arts, and to be 
useful agents in the seraglio and the court ; but 


even in Babylon, they had forgotten many of 


the feelings of husbandmen and shepherds, and 
acquired a new and unhappy preference for the 
luxuries of city life. As they grew rich in mo- 
ney and high in favor, pride of the heart and 
lust of the flesh had eaten into their souls; the 
elders and priests—the men of learning and 
science—being worse offenders than the young 
men and laymen; so that in after times it be- 
came a saying in Judea that, “ wickedness came 
out of Babylon from ancient judges who seemed 
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to govern the people.” Along with this corrup- 
tion of morals had come a change in the He- 
brew creed, an addition to the Hebrew festivals, 
a modification of the Hebrew service. This 
change had not been sudden and revolutionary ; 
it had stolen upon the people unawares; in the 
first place, from the loss of their native idiom 
and the gisuse of their sacred books; in the 
second place, from the contact of Zoroastrian 
doctrines akin to their own; and in the third 
place, from such political events as the rise of 
Esther, the devotion of Daniel, and the conquest 
of Cyrus. A section of the Exiles had, after a 
time, set themselves apart from their brethren 
as reformers, calling themselves Pharisees, from 
“ pharash,” set apart; at first a patriotic and 
dissenting body (like our own early Puritans) ; 
but these dissenters had been scouted as here- 
tics by the staunch old Hebrew Tories, the Sad- 
ducees. Still, this schism of the Separation 
spread. Every Hebrew educated in a Babylo- 
nian school was trained to understand his Law 
and his Prophets in a lay and even in a critical 
spirit; and having ceased to speak Hebrew in 
his household, he could no longer study the Mo- 
saic text for himself, or receive it from his 
teacher otherwise than through the medium of 
a foreign tongue. 

Among the great changes wrought by the 
Exile was the growth of a strong affection on 
the part of all the captives for Chaldea the 
Palm country, and for Babylon the Gate of 
God. The rich, the learned, the high born 
among them, declined to go back into the bleak 
mountain wastes of Judah; and even the ma- 
sons and dyers, the weavers and tinkers, whom 
Cyrus had sent away to rebuild Jerusalem, 
sighed over the country they were leaving as a 
paradise on earth; a land of plenty, a land of 
great rivers and a bounteous soil, a land of 
pleasure, in which the seasons came and went 
with an indolent beauty unknown among their 
own barren ravines and rugged bluffs. A 
tender regret for Babylon became the poetry 
of their Tk The stories of Esther and 
Daniel made their favorite reading; and Jews 
who scarcely knew the name of Pharaoh could re- 
cite whole chapters from the Book of Daniel, 
and tell how Vashti had offended the king 
Ahasuerus, and how Esther, their country- 
woman, had been promoted into her place. 
Purim, a Babylonish feast, became their favor- 
ite festival of the year. 

Arrived in the land which had once been Ju- 
dah and Israel, bringing with them fresh habits, 
a different language, and a foreign school of 
thought, the Exiles found in many parts of Pal- 
estine a people claiming to be of the same line- 
age, following the same law, and sacrificing to 
the same God as themselves, who had been in- 
structed in a yet richer art, inspired by a far 
nobler genius, than they had left behind in the 
great city of Babylon. A wave had already 
washed over the plains of Syria from the Gre- 
cian isles—a wave that was afterwards to be- 
come a mighty flood. Not in Tyre and Sidon, 
in Joppa and Acco, in Gaza and Ashdod only, 
had the influence of this stream from the West 
been felt ; but also in the hill countries and the 
inland cities, in Shechem and Sephoris—in 
some degreee, perhaps, in Jerusalem itself. 
And since the date of that return from exile, 
this tide of western civilization had been every 
day flowing into the land with a greater force; 
after the Greek conquest of Asia, it had set in 
with a more majestic motion than before. Thus, 
the new culture which the Jews brought home 
from Babylon had been met and tempered by 
the arts of Cyprus and Antioch, until the peo- 
ple, nearly al! of whom had now become dis- 
senters and Separatists, passed under the perse- 
cution of Epiphanes, the revolt of Modin, and 
the Maccabean war, into that stage of their 
moral and spiritual growth which brought upon 
them the Roman war, and led to their disper- 
sion over the face of the earth. 


Ecciestasticau.—The observers of external cere- 
monies are now called Ritualists, and those who 
watch their proceedings are Spy-ritualists, 


MARKETING GRAPES. 

, grape may be shipped tu distant mar- 
kets with less liability to damage than any 
other of the small fruits. There are however, 
some exceptions to this statement. Some varie- 
ties are quite tender and more difficult to handle 
than others. The Concord is one of this sort ; 
its clusters are large and compact, its skin thin 
and tender, and its berries large and juicy ; thus 
making it perhaps the most difficult of all our 
native grapes to handle, or to market in good 
condition. It can however be shipped, and 
some grape-growers do succeed in sending it 
ldng distances, without material damage. This 
being one of the most popular market grapes | 
among the fruit-growers, as well as with deal-| 
ers in general, it is important that the art of | 
marketing it should be generally understood. 

This grape, when rightly handled and pre- 
sented in market, makes the most attractive 
appearance of any of the small fruits; there- 
fore great care should be taken in gathering and 
packing,to preserve the bloom that covers it. The 
best way that we have tried, is to lay the bunches 
when cut, into shallow market-baskets, two lay- 
ers deep, and carry them to the fruit room, 
where they should be allowed to stand a couple 
of days to evaporate some of their moisture, 
and become a little wilted, thus rendering the 
clusters more flexible and easier to pack. In 
taking the bunches from the basket, they should 
be handled chiefly by the stem. With a little 
patience, a skillful hand will seldom find it ne- 
cessary to handle a cluster in any other way. 
The grapes should be cut when dry, but not be- 
fore they are sufficiently ripe. It is a lament- 
able practice, that of sending half-ripened fruit 
to market, as is too often the case, especially 
with the grape. This fruit when ripe, is justly 
esteemed as one of the healthiest known; but 
when eaten in an unripe state, it may be set 
down as decidedly unwholesome. 

Grapes, like other small fruits, are usually 
packed and sent to market in boxes of various 
styles. The best packages, however, for distant 
markets, are those holding not less than two, or 
more than five pounds. Smaller boxes are some- 
times used, holding but a single pound. This size, 
we consider unprofitable to both parties,especiall y 
so to the buyer, as it compels him to pay about 
as much for a package holding but one pound, 
as for one holding two or more, and nearly 
half as much as the grapes are worth, A medium- 
sized box is undoubtedly the best for such vari- 
eties as the Concord, as they are liable, when 
placed in larger packages to be crushed by their 
own weight. Grape boxes are generally made 
of paper, which answers the purpose very well. 
Still we have met with losses by their use, for if 
the paper absorbs much moisture from the 
grapes it loses its stiffness, and thus the grapes 
crush each other by their own weight. To 
avoid this liability, we would recommend the 
use of wooden boxes; these can be made as 
cheap, and perhaps cheaper than paper ones, 
and by covering the outside with suitable paper, 
can be made to look just as presentable. We 
like round boxes best, as they can be made of 
lighter material, and be stronger in proportion 
than square ones, and are more attractive in 
appearance. The depth of a grape box should 
be about four inches. The depth, however, may 
be varied according to the varieties, or size of 








the bunches of the grape. 








Grapes may be shipped in either light boxes, 
casesor crates. They should be as light and cheap 
as they can be, and have sufficient strength and 
durability for a single trip to market; as it is 
not expected that they will be returned, when 
sent long distances. In constructing the cases, 
care should be had not to get them too large 
and heavy. A fifty-pound crate is as much as 
a man will take up and handle with ease; and if 
it is tumbled about, the jar will not be as vio- 
lent as in the case of heavier packages. 


THE AMAZON. 


The Emperor of Brazil has decreed that the 
vast inland system of the Amazon and its great 
tributaries, the Tocantins and San Francisco 
rivers, shall be freely opened to the commerce 
of all nations. Prof. Agassiz tells us that the 
climate of the immense valley of the Amazon 
is delightful. A cool breeze goes up the river 
at all times, the thermometer varying between 
the extremes of 72 and 92 degrees, and avera- 
ging 84. Tle says that although warned be- 
forehand that he was going into a region of 


| death, he found that there were no dangers and 


hardly any discomforts to be met with. Perhaps 
the Professor was unduly propitiated by his 
unprecedented haul of fish. The whole region 
is a vast plain—an unbroken expanse of wood 
and water—having a descent of ouly 210 feet 
in 3,000 miles. The annual swellings of the 
river rise from 30 to 50 feet, and convert the 
whole into an ocean for some months of the 
year, centering in June, and communication is 
then carried on by boat paths among the tree 
tops. The primitive and universal forest is al- 
most impenetrable, and filled with the choicest 
timber, of which 117 costly varieties cut from 
a tract half a mile square, were lately displayed 
at a provincial exhibition in Para. The length 
of the valley is 2,000 miles, and the width 1,000. 
The waters are coffee-colored, except those of 
the rivers that rise in the woody plain, which 
are more like molasses. In some places it is 
equally impossible to see across them or to see 
through them. We should think the country 
must be delightful and healthy—for alligators 
—and possibly for naturalists. © —Sci. Am. 
7 


NEWS ITEMS. 

THE bills passed by both houses of Congress to 
admit Colorado and Nebraska to the Union as States, 
have been returned to the Senate by the President, 
with a message accompanying each, stating his ob- 
jections. His main objections to the Colorado bill 
are, that the population of Colorado—which he says 
is less than 28,000—is not sufficient to entitle it to 
assume the position of a State, sending two senators 
and one representative ; since according to the pres- 
ent apportionment of representatives in the States, 
each Congressional district is to contain 127,000 in- 
habitants; and further, that the people of Colorado, 
through their representatives in the Territorial Leg- 
islature, have protested against being forced into the 
Union without having the question submitted to 
them for their decision. The President objects to 
the Nebraska bill, that it assumes the right of Con- 
gress to regulate the elective franchise of any State 
hereafter to be admitted, which he says is “in clear 
violation of the Federal Constitution.” 


Tue Amcrican portion of the Russo-American- 
Telegraph is reported as being completed ; and Behr- 
ing’s Strait has been surveyed to find a suitable place 
for asubmarine cable. It is expected that the Russian 
portion will be ready next autumn. 


Tue population of Greece has nearly doubled 
since 1830, when it was 650,000 ; it now is 1,250,000. 
The revenue has also increased from £280,000 in 
1830, to £1,005,604. This would indicate that the 
taxable wealth of Greece has quadrupled while its 
population has only doubled. This certainly belies 
the statements of some who say that Greece has 
done nothing worthy of its liberty. 
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Ras SPECIAL NOTICE ey 
FFERING our paper on free terms, we 
have a large list of non-paying subscrib- 

ers; and in order that they may be served with- 
out needless cost, it is necessary that we should 
hear from every one of them during the 
year. We must know that the paper is sent 
only where it is desired and read. Some of 
our subscribers may have removed their resi- 
dence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcuLAR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; while 
others may never have applied for it at all, but 
receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through the re- 
quest of a friend. In all these cases the con- 
tinued sending of the CrrcuLaR is of no use 
to the persons addressed, while it imposes ex- 
pense and labor on us. ‘This obliges us to es- 
tablish the rule that any application for the 
CrrcuLaR without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 


Those persons, therefore, who are now read- 
ing the CrrcuLaR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 14th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. 

All who have paid in advance, and those who 
have since the first of January sent for the 
continuance of the paper, are excepted from 
the above notification. Our subscribers may 
rest assu®ed that we are hearty in offering 
the CrrcuLAR freely as heretofore, and that 
the discrimination used in the present notice 
is only such as seems to be necessary to pro- 
tect us from needless expense. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A, M— Now I am abtut to ask your opinion con- 
cerning faith in God. [havea desire to heip the poor, 
and I have no way to do it, for I am poor myself; 
but it makes my heart ache to see others suffer more 
than I do, and then so many rich ones that see the 
suffering and yet are too covetous to relieve them. I 
often wish I had as much as they. I would comfort 
sorne poor souls. I have no desire to be rich for any 
selfish purpose; I only want the means to help 
others with; then I would be happy. This has been 
my prayer all winter. Do you think God will an- 
swer such a prayer? The Bible says, “ Ask what you 
will and it shall be given you.” Now I have the idea 
that if any one has faith enough, God will give him 
whatever is reasonable. I have had good success 
whenever I have prayed, and I have thought I would 
keep on praying for God to place an amount of 
money in my hands to help the poor with. Will you 
ene to have your opinion published in the next 

TRCULAR. Please to make very it plain, so that I 
can understand it.” 

1. It isa question whether you or any one else 
could do the poor much good, by giving them mo. 
ney. They, as a general thing, need something 
before that ; they need to see the connection between 
industry and self-denial on the one hand, and wealth 
and comfort on the other; and above all things, they 
need a wisdom that will enable them to raise a great 
many less children than some of themdo now. Con- 
sidering all the selfishness, sensuality and ignorance 
now existing, it is perhaps a just ground for re- 
joicing, that most people do not have any more 
money than they have at present; and that they are 
compelled to work even for that. Such a view of 
the case may not be very agreeable to sentimental 
philanthropy ; but it is certainly in accordance with 
fact and science. Alms-giving is good for the 
giver, but don’t cure the world of poverty. Science 
and faith must do that. 

2. Christ was not speaking of money when he said 











“ Ask, and it shall be given you.” He evidently was 
talking about something a great deal better i. c., the 
Holy Spirit. It is our opinion that a man needs to 
have much grace to pray for money; he ought to 
stand pretty near the top-round of spirituality to 
do that. We think it better for us to be contented 
with the money that comes to us in the way of 
our legitimate business. 


—A good story is told of a Glasgow mer- 
chant, who, on his death-bed, sent for a Free 
Church clergyman. Having some fears re- 
garding his future prospects, he asked the rever- 
end gentleman, “Do you think, If I were to 
leave £10,000 to the Free Kirk, that my soul 
would be saved ?”—“ Well,” answered the cau- 
tious minister, “I could’nt just promise you that, 
but I think it’s an experiment well worth 
trying.” 


SomE weeks ago, during a severe thunder-storm, 
a lady friend was telling the children not to be 
afraid—that God held the thunder in his hand and 
would not let it hurt them, unless He thought it for 
the best. She had just concluded, when a very loud 
clap was heard. “ There, now!” said one of the little 
fellows, “ God has let go of it, and gone home out of 
the rain !” 


Tue following is the “nub” of a yarn which is 
told about a big, whiskey-guzzling fellow who came 
home drunk one night and sat down by the fire to 
warm his feet, which were regular “ worm-killers,” 
as says the legend. After dozing some time, he 
awoke chilly. The embers were entirely hid from 
view, and seeiry lis feet, he mistook them for his 
little boy, wien, with a majestic side wave of the 
hand, ic said, “ Stand aside, my little son, and let 
your poor father warm himself.” 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
oo to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 


The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 





unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
givean to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Aunouncements ; 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
ard Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We chasge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 


Send money enovgh with your orders, and we will return 


any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptof the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CrecuLan, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
Iand II of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





[Toe Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Seaual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tus Trapper’s Guipr; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by S. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





[The above worke are for eale at this office.] 














